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THE EARLY DAYS OF BALLET: A COMPARISON 



By Shirley Smith 
Oberlin College 



"I am the Ballet Russe." Such, we read, are the words of 
M. Serge de Diaghileff. 1 Yet in the same paper a well-known 
musician declares, "To be 'modern' is to be older than the ancients: 
to be 'new,' one must have been trained by the 'old.'" 2 

The obvious "old," in the case of the Russian Ballet, which so 
recently made its first and long-anticipated appearance on our 
shores, is the technical training which practically all of the mem- 
bers have enjoyed in the Imperial School of Ballet at Petrograd. 
There they had the most careful instruction from early childhood 
as wards of the government, 3 but traditional, we are told, 4 and 
differing little from that given in Milan a hundred years ago. The 
present Diaghileff Ballet is not altogether the same that one would 
see in Russia, for these artists disagree with some of the principles 
of the "mother" school and are trying to work along broader 
lines. 5 The "new " in this ballet, Russian yet not all Russian, made 
up of a wonderfully versatile band of reactionaries — whence did it 
come? Can it be that some part of its very modernness is, all 
unconsciously, "older than the ancients"? Who would say, 
as we read the history of the earliest real "drama ballet" we 
know, in parallel column with that of the "drama ballet" of the 
very last decade, that we may not find the new ballet going back, 
more definitely than it ever realized, to some of the principles held 
two thousand years ago ? 

1 Musical America, January 29, 1916, p. 53. 

2 Arthur Hartmann, ibid., p. 21. 

s I.e., in a school under government control and patronage. The tuition is not 
free, however. 

« Flitch, Modern Dancing and Dancers, p. 130. 

5 Musical America, January 22, 1016, pp. i, 2, 3; ibid., January 29, p. 53; Flitch 
p. 130; Boston Transcript, January 8, 1916; Spectator, February, 1913. 
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We are wont to turn back to the Greeks as the fountain-head of 
beauty. Miss Isadora Duncan has tried to catch the elusive secret 
of the Greek dance from the vases. The Hellenic shadow-world 
sends back no message to let us know how near the truth she comes. 
Individualism, however, marks Miss Duncan's dancing. She will 
never represent a widespread type. The Pyrrhic dance 1 among 
the Greeks reminds one of a conspicuous form of the now "older" 
ballet dancing with its "enregimented and battalioned young 
ladies." As Friedlander describes it, "New groupings, involutions, 
and disentanglements followed one another: they formed circles, 
rows, disorderly masses, and squares — chiefly dances of a Bacchic 
or similar nature." 2 These dances could easily be worked into the 
dramatic form, and under Roman rule this was actually done. 3 

The pantomimic dance, where there is an actual story to tell 
and no mere slender thread of narrative stuff to give a semblance 
of unity to totally unrelated dances, is really a product of Rome, 
and sprang into full growth, one might almost say, early in the 
reign of Augustus. 4 Because it is not classed as "literature," 5 
the pantomime gets scant attention from the ordinary classical 
student. We may know the catchy phrase "Mimes and Panto- 
mimes," and we may have compared some of the wise saws faith- 
fully culled from the coarse pages of the Mimes with the wisdom 
of Solomon, but with that art which the elder Seneca called morbum 
meum, 6 which was the main attraction 7 of the theater for the culti- 
vated 8 of all ranks through five hundred years of the Roman 
Empire, the student in everyday work has little occasion to become 
acquainted. 

1 Blackwood's Magazine, March, 1869. 

2 Sittengeschichte Roms (tr. Freese and Magnus), II, 108. 

s Suet. Nero xii; Apuleius' description of such a festival in Roman Corinth 
(Friedlander, II, 108). 

* Luc. rrepi ip%. 34. 

s Cf. Teuffel, History of Roman Literature, s.v. "Pantomime." 

6 Contr. exerpt. iii. praef. 

1 A "rage" for dancing; cf. Ovid Trist. ii. 519; Pliny Paneg. 54; Ep. vii. 24; Liban. 
Ill (Reiske), 2. 1.; even private stages; e.g., Suet. Cat. liv. 

8 Philostratus (Friedlander, II, 109). 
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Since ballet is "in the air," then, just now, it seems singularly- 
appropriate to go back to this earliest form, to try to picture the 
intangible, and to see what has been the development or fate of 
some of the principal features in the centuries since. 

One is surprised at the number and variety of the references: 
the very fact that so many are merely casual shows how common the 
performance of pantomime became. Besides, it happens that there 
are at least two treatises, both in Greek — that of Libanius from 
the fourth century and that of Lucian, the wepl opxfoeus, from the 
second. It is easy to think, perhaps, that Lucian, in endeavoring 
to win over his Stoic friend to a like enthusiasm for the dance, proves 
too much; but his work, in spite of that, gives many details to help 
complete the picture. 

It has been often said 1 that the plays of the Romans were more 
like operas than like our tragedies and comedies; yet they were 
never pure opera, for the Diverbia in iambic senarians was always 
recited. Of the Cantica, or monologues to be sung, now in recitative, 
now with melodramatic delivery and musical accompaniment, the 
Romans were especially fond. At some time, too, the strange 
fashion started of having one actor near the flute-player sing the 
words, 2 the other make the proper gestures. The Romans never 
demanded "realism " on the stage, else this could never have pleased 
them. Pliny describes humorously 3 the way poets, even, had some- 
one else read their lines while they stood by and illustrated the 
action with a sort of mimique. As for himself, he was afraid 
he could do the latter no better than the former. One day the idea 
came of leaving out the spoken part of the play entirely, and on 
that day 4 Roman pantomime had its birth. It is interesting to note 
that one of the best-known Russian ballets, Prince Igor, has been 
made by a similar process of "cutting" the rather tedious opera. 

The important part which Pylades 5 and Bathyllus played then, 
in 22 B.C., was to establish the Cantica as a separate form, each 6 

1 E.g., Friedlander, II, 98; cf. Smith, Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, s.v. Can- 
tica. 

2 Livy vii. 2; Luc. 30; Val. Max. ii. 4. 4. 3 Pliny Ep. ix. 34. 

4 Cf. O. Navarre, Dictionnaire des Antiquitis, s.v. Pantomimus. 

5 Zosim. hist., I, 4, ed. Steph. ' Plut. Quaest. conv. 711, F. 
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giving it a trend of his own. For Bathyllus, 1 of Alexandria, freed- 
man of Maecenas, was a man who hunted out light themes for his 
comedy-pantomimes, but Pylades, 2 the Cilician, chose his subjects 
from tragedy. As has been pointed out in recent years, "hate, 
love, terror, desire, passion, are the elements on which the dramatic 
pantomime dance must be founded; joy comes as contrast and is 
therefore dramatic — but a drama on a farce plan would be grotesque 
in most instances." 3 We have only a few titles 4 left of the pieces in 
which Bathyllus and his successors played, and the school founded 
by him became of far less consequence 5 than that headed by 
Pylades, the tragedian. 

Lucian speaks with particular enthusiasm of the wideness of 
the field in choosing subjects for pantomime. 6 He, like the Russians, 
goes to Egypt; doubtless he would not have hesitated to go to 
India where the modern Le dieu bleu has its setting. It is natural 
that a large part of the Roman material should have come from 
Greek mythology : 7 that was their dramatic tradition. It is equally 
natural that among the Russians many of their ideas, less conven- 
tional somewhat, and with finer interpretation, should bear a 
most intimate relation to their tradition, as expressed in that even 
more direct descendant of the Roman pantomime, the Italian 
ballet. Le pavilion d'Armide, Le camaval, Les sylphides, illustrate 
the more conventional of the present-day ballets. Growing out 
of this, perhaps, is such a beautiful fancy as Le spectre de la rose, 
to which the Roman list scarcely offers a counterpart. The 
Romans made less use of their national lore than do the Russians. 
Yet Nero's dancing of Turnus* might not compare ill with a modern 
representation of Prince Igor. CUopdtre, Narcisse, Daphnis and 
Chloe, Uapres midi d'unfaune, are themes both old and new. The 

z Atken., I, 20, e; Dio Cass. liv. 17; Euseb. chrcm. 155; Suid., s.v. 8pxv<™, irawt)- 
miios, ' AOrivdSapos. 
2 Athen. i. 20 E-F. 

s Brown, G.Bk. Album, February, ion. 

4 E.g., "Leda" (Juv. vi. 63); "Echo," "A Satyr frolicking with Pan;" Plut. op. cit. 
s Luc. has no mention of Bathyllus. 
6 Luc. 30, 37-61. ' Luc. 31. 

8 Suet. Nero liv (performance only promised). 
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oriental Scheherazade of today and the tale of Mars and Venus 
Entrapped have the same foundation. Even one of Nijinsky's 
later pieces, Jeux, with its tennis game, is not too far removed 
from Lucian's boxing match a la pantomime. 1 

The result of comparing the decor of the first and twentieth 
centuries is inevitably to the disadvantage of the former. Such 
lighting effects were never dreamed of; such scenery; such variety 
of costume. We have from the past the name of no Leon Bakst. 
The clear beams of the Italian sun flooded the theater. Scenery,* 
such as it was, they did have, even painted perhaps, 3 the legacy of 
forgotten dramas. The dancers wore the palla and the tunica 
talaris* for not till the eighteenth century did the skirts of flying 
gauze develop. Yet these robes, to add grace 5 and display the figure, 
were of finest silk. 6 There is little reason to suppose that there was 
any great difference in costumes. The masks (not discarded in 
pantomime till 1772), in marked contrast to those of tragedy and 
comedy, were not grotesque, but pleasing, and the mouth was 
closed. 7 

If Stravinsky were to read about the music in the Roman theater 
of Augustus' time, he might easily grant it little in common with the 
elaborate compositions of today. It must have served the same 
purpose in accompanying the dancers, however, and Ovid 8 is only 
one of the writers who bears witness to its sensuous, seductive 
influence on the audience. The flute had been the original instru- 
ment, and to that Pylades added the syrinx, cymbals, the lyre, the 
trumpet, to make the powerful orchestra which the great theater of 
Pompey demanded. 9 

1 Luc. 71. 

' Luc. 76 (Walls of Thebes). 

3 Gregory of Nyssa; see Am. Jour. Phil. (1910), p. 105. 

< Suet. Col. liv; Fronton, Ep. ad Marc. Ant. de Oral. iv. 8. 

5 Luc. 2. 

6 Luc. 63. 

?Luc. 29, 63; see illustrations in Baumeister, Denkmaler, pp. 1160, 1161. 

8 Rem. Am- 751-54; Luc. 2. 

'Macrob. Saturn, ii. 7. 18; Cassiod. Var.iv, 54; Luc. 68, 72; Arnob. Adv. Gent. 
ii. 38. 
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But with two other features of the musical side of the panto- 
mime the Russian composer would claim even less relationship. 
The one is the choir, 1 which sang the words 2 of the story the actor 
was dancing. The other is the ancient substitute for the metro- 
nome; and iron-souled that orchestra must have been which could 
govern its tempo at the banging, clattering dictation of the scabel- 
larii. 3 As nowadays, sometimes the song and music were written 
for the dance, 4 but more often probably, as is often the case still, 
they were cuts from the old plays to which the dancing was then 
adapted. Justice to the musical critics of the Italian capital 
demands the statement that they thought the music and song of the 
pantomimes decidedly mediocre. 5 

What of the acting and dancing for which the scenery, costumes, 
music, and song were only the background ? 6 "In the new ballet," 
explains M. Fokine, " the dramatic action is expressed by dances 
and mimetic in which the whole body plays a part; .... man 
can and should be expressive from head to foot." 7 The Latin says 
more tersely, "Tot linguae quam membra viro," " loquacissimae 
manus," "linguosi digiti," "saltare diserte." 8 The familiar 
ballet of today lays an undue emphasis on "traditional gesticula- 
tions" and proficiency in certain steps and positions. The Russian 
Ballet, while striving for supreme technical skill, shows the nearest 
kinship with the best of the Roman pantomime in its effort to make 
the whole body truly interpret, not a series of words, but the real 
spirit of whatever it is trying to portray. 9 

1 Luc. 63; Macrob. Saturn, ii. 7. 18. 

J Very likely often in Greek; see Macrob. ii. 7. 13; cf. Petron. Cena Trimal. 53. 
Only rarely do we know of poets of note furnishing librettos; e.g., Lucan Fabulae 
Salticae xiv (Welcker, Die griech. Trag., Ill, 1469); Statius Agave (Juv. vii. 86); 
Abronius Silo (Sen. Suas. 2. 19). 

' Suet. Cal. liv; Luc. 63, 83; see illustrations in Baumeister, Denkm&ler, p. 1159. 

4 Liban. iii. 381 f ., ed. Reiske. 

s Liban. op. cit.; Plut. quaes, conv. 748, c; Pliny Paneg. 54; Luc. 2, 63. 

6 Luc. 63. 

? Boston Transcript, January 8, 1916. 

% Anth. lot., I, 622; Cassiod. Var. iv. 51; see Quint, xi. 

» Luc. 67, 68; cf . Luc. 80, 82, 83 (the work of some second-rate artists) ; Quint, xi. 
88, 89 (not the mere words to be expressed); Macrob.ii. 7. 16; cf. Flitch, op. cit., p. 174. 
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The most surprising feature in the Roman pantomime is the 
fact that the whole action was represented by one dancer. 1 When 
an orchestra was developed from a single flute accompaniment, when 
a chorus took the part of the soloist, it seems inconceivable that 
the Romans should have had pantomimes for several hundred 
years, employing only one actor. He sometimes appeared in five 
different acts, 2 representing as many people, men and women, old 
and young, rich and poor. Moreover, in each scene he must make 
the audience feel the presence of the others in the tale. 3 The 
fact that the spectators were familiar with many of the stories would 
assist in the interpretation; but all in all, even with the help of the 
chorus, this must have been a problem of great difficulty which the 
modern dancer does not have. 4 On the other hand, the many 
difficulties of ensemble-dancing, which the new ballet is trying to 
solve, did not occur for the Romans. 

One of the notable things in the history of the ballet has been 
the gradual disappearance of male dancers. With the develop- 
ment of the ballet in Russia, we find the danseur taking equal 
prominence with the danseuse, and the increase in virility which 
naturally follows. In Rome there were pantomimae as early as 
Seneca's time, 5 who acted apparently only in private performances, 
and in a sort of interlude, 6 but for three centuries and more the 
parts were taken practically always by men. 7 In the reign of 
Justinian we learn of an actress dancing a man's part. Note- 
worthy, as showing the influence of the pantomime then, we find 
Theodora, 8 an actress, wife of Justinian, and empress at Constanti- 
nople. 

1 Implied often in Luc. (e.g., 63, 66); cf. Luc. 83 — the one place where he refers 
to a supernumerary. 

3 Luc. 19, 28,66, 67; Cassiod. Var. iv. 51; Tertul. Apol. 19. 

s Luc. 63; Liban. iii. 391. 23 (Reiske). 

* Luc. 63, 64; Cassiod. Var. i. 20. 

5 Sen. Ad Helriam 12. 

6 Pliny iV.ff. 7. 158; dc.Sest. 116 and Scholia; CIL, VI, 10128; Liban. iii. 372. 31 
(Reiske). 

7 Also in the chorus. Liban. (fourth century) op. cit. 1. speaks of both men and 
women; see Baumeister, Denkmaler, p. 1160. 

8 Procopius Hist. arc. 60. 
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The pantomimes had a bad reputation often in Rome. Women 
especially came under the spell of their attractions; 1 they shared 
the debaucheries of emperors; 2 their influence was enormous; 3 their 
public performances of an immoral tendency. 4 One need hardly 
suppose that the actors had to face a group of censors sitting in state, 5 
as has been the lot of the Diaghileff Ballet in some American cities. 
Their difficulty with the police was of a different nature. The 
"Blues" and "Greens" of the Circus had their parallel in the 
theater, and the wars of the factions were often bloody. 6 Periodi- 
cally during the first two centuries the pantomime actors would be 
banished from Rome, or have some restraint put on their perform- 
ances. 7 On the whole, the emperors were very willing to keep the 
people out of politics on the pattern et cir censes policy of Augustus. 8 
There were men in those times, 9 however, who condemned the 
pantomime-ballet on the same grounds on which complaint is 
brought today. Historians, pagan and christian, 10 "read into 
Augustus' introduction of pantomimes, at the beginning of the 
monarchy, the beginning of a general moral decay of the world. 
St. Augustine" ascribes the invention of pantomimes to the far- 
seeing guile of the devils, who sent this more destructive plague 
into the world to replace the Circus when the world should grow 
weary of it." To the same purport the present indictment reads: 
"In a most subtle manner and under many guises indecency upon 
the stage is exploited and made profitable. So insidiously are 
such positions assumed with attractive shibboleths like 'art for 

1 E.g., Domitian's wife (Suet. Dom. iii); cf. Juv. vi. 63. 

2 E.g., Tac. Ann. xiii. 19-22, 27; Suet. Cat. lv. 

s Juv. vii. 87 ff.; Sen. q.n. vii. 32, 33; Ep. 47. 17. 

« E.g., Luc. 2. 

s Cf. the "Public" as censor, Luc. 72. 

6 Suet. Nero xxvi; Tac. Ann. 1. 54; Dio Cass. lvii. 14. 10. 

7 E.g., Suet. Nero xvi, xlv; Dom. vii; Tib. xxxvii; Tac. Ann. 1. 77. 

8 Tac. Ann. 1. 54; Macrob. Sat. ii. 7. 10. 

» Juv. vi. 63 ff.; Pliny N.H. vii. 184; Dio Cass. lvii. 21. 

10 Zosimus i. 6; Tertul. De Sped. 269 (ed. Paris). The quotation is from Fried- 
lander. 

11 De civ. Dei; cf. ii. 20. 32. 
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art's sake,' that Christians of intellect and position are often 
deceived." 1 

Yet of the new ballet, as a whole, one can say in a closing word 
from the irepl bpxqotw. "Consider the universality of this art: 
it sharpens the wits, it exercises the body, it delights the spectator, 
it instructs him in the history of bygone days, while eye and ear 
are held beneath the spell of flute and cymbal and of graceful 
dance." 2 

1 Catholic Theater Movement, bulletin on the Ballet Russe. 

2 Luc. 72. 



